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Heroes of St Bernard 
Pass 

Their Good Work Will Go On 

Deople in Switzerland and elsewhere were lately distressed 
1 by a rumour that the monks of the Grand St Bernard 
intended to close down their famous Hospice, and, with their 
equally famous dogs, abandon the work of rescuing travellers 
lost in the snow, for which they have been renowned for nearly 
a thousand years. 

All lovers of man’s humane traditions are relieved to hear 
that this is not so, and that all that is to happen is a reduction 
of the number of monks in this Hospice which stands 8110 
feet up on an Alpine pass leading from Switzerland to Italy. 


The number is to be reduced 
owing to tlfe expense of main¬ 
taining a large community in an 
inaccessible spot to which food 
and fuel can only be carried in 
carts or motor lorries for about 
14 weeks in the year. For the 
rest of the time the Hospice is 
usually cut off by snow. 

The Hospice, founded in 082 by 
St Bernard de Menthon, is beside 
a little lake which even in the 
summer is ’ sometimes frozen. 
Early in their career here the 
monks ‘ developed the world- 
famous breed of St Eernard 
dogs which are trained to find 
travellers lost in the snowy 
wastes of the mountain-sides, or 
to act as guide's to keep travellers 
on the path when it is hidden by 
snow. 

The original St Bernard dog 
was a cross between a Danish 
bulldog and a mastiff. But in 
the terrible winter of 1812 the 
monks were obliged to send out, 
to help travellers, the females 
usually kept for breeding pur¬ 
poses only. As a result, all the 
females perished in the cold, arid 
the. monks were faced with the 
problem of finding' new mothers 
for the distinctive St Bernard 
■breed. They used Newfound¬ 
lands, but the first results were 
disappointing. Puppies were 
born which grew up with long 
coats that hampered their work 


Market Day 



If you have bought yourself a 
melon, and if you have no shopping- 
basket big enough, and if you 
live in Bechuanaland, the best way 
is to carry it home on your head. 


in the snow, but in the end dogs 
were produced more like the old 
type, with short thick coats. 

Life in this bleak St Bernard 
Pass is indeed severe for man 
and dog, and the monks have to 
be not only the kindest-hearted, 
but the strongest-hearted of 
men; for the rarefied atmosphere 
on the heights vvhere they live 
makes breathing harder. Stout 
hearts they also need to face 
the dangers of avalanche and 
crevasse when they go out on 
their life-saving expeditions. 

Some years before the last war 
two monks from this Hospice set 
off with their dogs and founded a 
similar hospice 10.000 feet up in 
the mountains between Tibet and 
China. 

; Long may this noble order of 
Christians flourish to set their 
example of humanity before all 
the world. 

THE PREFECTS 
SERVED COFFEE 

'YY HEN trie Queen visited Trinity 

College, at Glenalmond, in 
Perthshire, on the occasion of 
the school's centenary the school 
prefects had the thrill of a life¬ 
time. 

After watching the parade of 
the Junior Training Corps the 
Queen lunched in Hall with 
members of the Council and staff 
and former captains of the 
school. Immediately afterwards, 
however, Her Majesty went to 
the prefects’ Common-room, 
where the prefects gave her 
coffee. We may be sure that 
never in all the hundred years 
of Trinity College’s history was 
coffee -served with more care. 

The Old Wishing Tree 

'J'he old wishing tree in the 
village of Kennoway, in 
Fife, is no more. For centuries 
it has stood at the foot of the 
brae leading into Kennoway’s 
main street, but now the road 
has to be widened and the tree 
has had to go. 

It was in the days of the stage 
coaches that the tree first 
acquired its reputation of making 
wishes come true. Horses coming 
down the sleep slope into the 
village often cast a shoe opposite 
the tree. These horse-shoes were 
nailed to the trunk and so it 
came to be known by young and 
old as a tree of good luck. When 
the wishing tree was cut down 
over a hundred horse-shoes were 
fastened to it. 



Holiday Time 
Comes Round 
Again 

Some will choose the thronged 
delights of a coast resort, which 
offers such thrills as a speed¬ 
boat dash across the sunlit sea. 
Others are attracted by the 
quieter joys to be found in the 
green shade of the countryside, 
perhaps with the advantage of 
trailing their own lodging be¬ 
hind the family car. Even for 
those who must carry on with 
the work in Town, holiday time 
brings some compensation in 
the form cf shorter queues and 
less crowded buses. 


Pole-and-Dagga 

Homes 

OLD ARCHITECTURE 
TO THE RESCUE 

Jn ' Southern Rhodesia the 
native ancient architecture 
has helped to ease the white 
man’s housing difficulties, for the 
Salisbury City Council has 
turned to the natives for the 
model of a quickly-built house. 
White immigrants have been 
arriving at Salisbury more 
quickly than houses can be built 
for them, and, quite recently, 
there were 61 people living in 
trucks, caravans, and tents in 
Coronation Park, about two 
miles outside the city. 

To provide them rapidly with 
better accommodation, the 
Council has decided to put up 
“ pole-and-dagga ” huts, the kind 
of dwellings the natives have 
built from time immemorial. 
The framework of - this hut is 
made of poles or saplings four or 
five inches in diameter; their 
ends are planted in the ground 
and the poles are then bent and 
fastened to the required shape of 
the house. Next, these poles are 
interlaced with thin branches, 
and the walls thus formed are 
plastered with clayey mud which 
hardens in the sun. The roof is 
thatched. Pioneer farmers in 
Southern Rhodesia often build 
temporary homes of this kind 
before obtaining more permanent 
dwellings. 

In Salisbury’s Coronation Park 
tlie pole-and-dagga homes will 
each consist of two huts of this 
sort linked by a wall. In addi¬ 
tion, a smaller hut to serve as 
kitchen is being joined to the 
others. The Salisbury Council is 
now building 20 or 30 ol these 
homes and supplying them with 
water, light, and firewood. The 
rent of a house in Pole-and- 
Dagga-vilie, it ' is suggested, 
should be £2 10s a month. 

They are not, of course, in¬ 
tended to be permanent homes, 
but the people in them should 
feel more “ at home ” than in a 
truck or tent. 



Treasure Train to 

goME of the world’s most price¬ 
less treasures are to start a 
25,000-mile journey in the United 
States in September. Eighteen 
cars making up the special train 
are now ready to receive the 
treasures. This train will wind 
its way through every one of the 
48 states of the American Union, 
stopping at 200 places to display 
the documents by which the 
United States became a fact in 
history, and showing the people 
how it is that the U S is founded 
to pursue what Thomas Jefferson 
called “life, liberty™ and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

The original Declaration of 
Independence is one of the 
treasures to be seen, with all 
the corrections in Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son’s own hand. Another is a copy 
of Magna Carta, from which 
America, like Britain, inherits 
her “rule of law.” Thousands of 
American children learn Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, 
but they have never seen 
Lincoln's handwriting on the 
piece of paper bn which he wrote 
the speech. These and many 
other documents, lettei’S, and 
pictux'es illustrating * the basic 
foundations of Amei'ican life will 
be carried on the train. 

Never before has such a collec¬ 
tion been carried to' the homes 
of the people. The idea arose 
in the mind of Attorney-General 


Cross a Continent 

Tom Clark, who, when the war 
ended, was ti'oubled at all the 
unrest, and believed that America 
needed to be instilled with a 
fresh pride in her history and 
- achievements. Every day he 
saw the documents which were 
fundamental to libei'ty and 
happiness. They inspired him. 
Why should not everyone see 
them? 

So, with the help of the 
Government, the American Herit¬ 
age Foundation planned this 
travelling exhibition. 

It is now 140 years since 
the American Constitution Was 
signed beginning, “We, the 
people.” Millions of Amei’icans 
have never seen the gi'eat docu¬ 
ment, with . George Washing¬ 
ton’s notes written on it.. The 
train will take it to them, an 
object lesson in fi'eedom and a 
powerful lesson in the fact that 
“scraps of paper ” are some¬ 
times mighty indeed. 

HOUSE FOR SALE! 

rpuE Pauli lighthouse, on the 
Humber Bank, eight miles 
from Hull, is being offered for sale. 
Built in “1836 for £60, and not 
used as a lighthouse since 1907, it 
is not much taller than a normal 
house. An attractive.little cottage 
is attached which would be of 
service in the present housing 
shortage. 
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Assessing Europe’s Need 
of American Help 

'"The next five weeks should prove an important milestone in 
*■ European history, for during that period the sixteen nations 
who have accepted the Marshall offer of economic help will be 
conferring in order to find out what they can do for themselves 
and what help from America is absolutely essential. 

By September the First the the next few weeks is tremendous 
United States Government will 
know more about . the great 
economic needs o£ Europe, and 
will be able to begin to play 
its own part in helping “its 
traditional friends of the Old 
World,” as the U S Secretary of 
State has put it. . 

In barely four days of business¬ 
like and uneventful meetings 
16 European nations, including 
Turkey and Greece, decided what 
course to follow; and in bidding 
farewell to the delegates Mr 
Bevin summed up his thoughts 


and important. 

A maze of committees to do 
the fact-finding work had to be 
created. Each of them is going 
to , investigate one important 
branch of European economics, 
such as food and agriculture, or 
iron and steel, or fuel and power, 
or transport. It. can be seen 
from this list that problems 
which face our neighbours across 
the Channel and farther inland 
are much "the same as our own. 
Food is scarce everywhere, and 
more iron and steel must be 
in one brief and significant produced in Britain and France 


sentence: "We can go away, 
recognising that the world .is 
anxious to agree, provided that 
it is allowed, to agree.” 

There can be little doubt that 
many countries of Eastern 
Europe would have liked to join 
in the general scheme; but, 
although, in the circumstances, 
an -agreement in Paris was easy, 
it must not be overlooked that 
the actual work to be done in 

ROYAL MAIL 

^ small boy who kept on seeing 

red vans inscribed Royal 
Maih once remarked to his 
mother : ' What a large post the 
Royal Family must have." 

Well, as most of us know, 
Royal Mail vans carry every¬ 
body's letters, but the Royal 
Family does indeed have a large 
post, and a special office called 
the Court Post Office deals with 
it. This office has been working 
overtime lately because of the 
large increase in letters, parcels, 
telegrams, and telephone 
messages following the engage¬ 
ment of Princess Elizabeth to 
Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten. 
Court mails have been ten tinyss 
greater than usual. 

The Roman Flute 

'J'he opening of one gallery of 
the Guildhall Museum marks 
the beginning" of the return of 


and Germany to help the recon¬ 
struction and building in¬ 
dustries. Again, provision of 
adequate supplies of fuel and 
power is a ticklish question not 
only in our industrial areas but 
also in the French Midlands, the 
Italian Piedmont, and the 
German Ruhr. 

There are, then, a great number 
of problems which the experts 
must discuss, to find out exactly 
how each country proposes to 
deal with its troubles. For 
example, they will come to the 
conclusion that by shifting a 
few million tons of coal from, 
say, Germany to France, France 
could produce more steel and in 
return send more rails immedi¬ 
ately to repair German railways. 
Or perhaps they will think that 
more Britisli ships should be sent 
to help-with the shortage of food 
imports to Italy—and so on, 

A Clear Picture 

All these recommendations will 
be brought .together and made 
up into one document by a 
committee. of co-operation—a 
governing body of the Con¬ 
ference; and it is certain that 
by the end of August Allied 
experts will have a fairly 
clear picture.of what European 
countries could do and, more 
important, what they could not 
do. It is already, obvious, for 
instance, that they cannot get 


an old haunt of Londoners, for much more food and coal than 
■ the Guildhall was always the they already produce; but . to 

City's own museum. The gallery know exactly how much more of 

contains impressive samples of. these essential commodities is 

the'museum’s many treasures of" needed we must wait for expert 


London's past, including such 
items as parts of flutes played 
in London by Romans, probably 
Roman boys and girls, before the 
English nation was thought of. 
The flutes, like the whistles with 
them, are in excellent condition, 
and one feels that they could still 
be played. 

A THAMES BIRD 
SANCTUARY 

Is a letter to The Times Sir Percy 

Harris has called attention to 
the condition of Chiswick; Eyot, 
Which during’ the winter is visited 
hy all kinds of wild birds. 

This famous little island, owned 
by the local council, is gradually 
disappearing, and at low tide is 
overrun by small boys who drive 
away the birds and destroy the 
shrubs. It should be preserved 
and protected against the in¬ 
cursions of youth. Wild birds 
that fly up the Thames in winter 
need a temporary home where 
they can rest in peace. 


advice now being worked out in 
Paris. 

It will be at this point that 
the Marshall Plan will come into 
the picture. The people of the 
United States, acting through 
their parliament, will be asked 
to provide so much money to buy 
goods to help Europe. But the 
United States Congress must 
have a really deserving cause 
presented to them to vote suit¬ 
able subsidies. Moreover, they 
must feel-that public opinion is 
wholeheartedly behind such a 
move, this being, in particular, 
the reason why Secretary-of- 
State Marshall and other mem¬ 
bers of the United States Govern¬ 
ment have already started a 
campaign of speeches and ad¬ 
dresses designed to convince. 
Americans that a generous 
scheme of help to Europe is in, 
the best interests of peace and 
prosperity for the United States 
and the rest of the world. 


St Wilfrid Rides 
on Saturday 

Ripon next Saturday a 
citizen .wearing a bishop's 
mitre and robes and carrying a 
crozier will ride round the streets 
on a white horse, representing St 
Wilfrid, the patron saint of this 
ancient Yorkshire town. Followed 
by attendants he will start at the 
Town Hall and call at the 
Cathedral, which has a Saxon 
crypt 1300 years old. This 
custom is observed every year on 
the Saturday before August Bank 
Holiday and marks the opening 
of the Pleasure Fair. 

Probably no other town in 
Britain has so many old 
customs still observed as historic 
Ripon. Every evening, punctu¬ 
ally at nine in the summer and 
six in the winter, the hornblower 
in his three-cornered hat blows 
the Wakeman's horn at the 90- 
foot-high Market Cross and 
under the lamp of the Mayor’s 
house, where" there is this in¬ 
scription : “ Unless the Lord keep 
the City the Wakeman waketh 
in vain.” 

The Wakeman’s Fee 

The Wakeman • was the 
equivalent of the Mayor in Ripon 
until the end of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign. Every householder 
paid a small fee to the Wakeman, 
who was responsible for setting 
a watch from the-blowing of the 
horn till sunrise, and who mace 
good the loss in any house broken 
into by robbers. This custom of 
hornblowing has been observed 
regularly since Saxon times. 
The horn now used is only 100 
years old, but. the ancient horn is 
still preserved in the Town Hall. 
The old Wakeman's house is now 
a museum. 

Another old custom is the 
tolling of the curfew bell from 
the Cathedral every evening at 
nine. Every Thursday morning 
at eleven a bell is rung in the 
market-place to declare the 
market open. 

Ripon was first mentioned in 
history about the year 660, 

. when land was given by the 
monks of Melrose for the founda¬ 
tion of a monastery of which St 
Wilfrid became the head. 

Hostels For Children 
of the Barges 

Educating those children who 
travel up and down the 
inland waterways of Britain in 
barges has always been a 
problem. Like the children of 
the circuses, they rarely remain 
long enough in one place to 
settle down at one school, and 
are often up and away without 
having been to school at all. 

While many youngsters may 
consider this an ideal way of 
life it is really a serious state of 
affairs, for the children of the 
barges • are likely to be handi- 
• capped later on because of 
inadequate schooling. 

The Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, however, in co¬ 
operation with the canal em¬ 
ployers and the Ministry of 
Education, have put. forward a 
plan for providing special hostels 
for these children, at convenient 
places along the canals. This 
will keep the children in one 
place and allow their education 
to go on in a normal manner. 
It is hoped that ultimately eight 
hostels will be provided for 
the 1200 families on barges. 
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World News Reel 


WORLD LANGUAGES. A 

committee of experts from seven 
countries, meeting recently under- 
the auspices' of Untsc/% pro¬ 
posed that there should be two 
auxiliary languages, French and 
English, for the world. Eight 
other regional auxiliary langu¬ 
ages for different parts of the 
world were also proposed. , 

The Bavarian Red Cross last 
year transported 306,000 sick 
people over a distance of about 
6,500,000 miles. This was done 
with vehicles in a bad condition. 

OLD CLAIM. Argentina's claim 
to the Falkland Islands has been 
re-asserted by the 'Argentine 
Foreign Minister. This claim is 
■114 years old.. 

At the University for Foreigners 
at Perugia, in Italy, there are now 
562 students as against 103 last 
year. They come from 30 nations. 

The little island of Monte Cristo, 
between Italy and Corsica, was 
recently on fire from end to end. 
Much wild life was destroyed. 

OTHER WAY ROUND. In 

South Africa, where it is now 
winter, snow fell recently as far 
north as Natal. There have been 
cold winds from the Antarctic. 

A Dakota is to be used to drop 
building- materials for the repair 
of huts used by mountaineers on 
the slopes of the 12.000-foot Mount. 
Cook in New Zealand. 


Nepal, the independent state 
between India and Tibet, e is in 
future to have an Ambassador in 
London. Britain is to have. an 
Ambassador to Nepal at Kat¬ 
mandu, the capital. 

LONG-DISTANCE LAUNCH¬ 
ING. Mrs Smuts will press a 
button in Pretoria on August 19 
which will send a radio impulse 
and launch the new Union Castle 
steamer, Pretoria Castle, at 
Belfast. 

Preparation of the site for the 
United Nations’ home at Midtown, 
Manhattan, has been started. 

Robert Carlson, 13, saw a fish 
break the surface of the water at 
Fort Erie, Ontario, and dived in 
caught its tail, and brought out 
a 30-inch pike, weighing seven 
and a quarter pounds. 

TWENTY BEETLES Id! For 
every 20 Colorado beetles des¬ 
troyed Dutch children get a 
penny from their Government. 

The Nascopie recently left 
Montreal with a cargo of ice¬ 
boxes for the Eskimos. 

GOLDEN TRIBUTE. In appre¬ 
ciation of the part played in the 
war by the people of England, 
and London in particular, the 
City Council and citizens of 
Johannesburg have sent to the 
Lord Mayor of London an 
inscribed golden tray containing 
66j ounces of gold. 


Home News Reel 


HAPPY FAMILY. In the first 
half of this year 511 children 
have been admitted to the 
Barnardo Homes. 

Next term the first teachers for 
the new County Colleges will begin 
their training in two colleges. 
Their training will be completed 
before attendance at County 
Colleges becomes compulsory. 

For the first time in history 
airmen have made a claim in 
English courts for an award for 
their salvage services at sea. It 
was made by the President of 
the Air Council and the officers 
and crew of an RAF Liberator 
that located the abandoned 
vessel American Farmer, a year 
ago. 

1812. The West Kent Cricket 
Club, which has played on 
Chislehurst Common since 1823, 
recently played a match there 
against the Royal Artillery. The 
club was originally formed in 
1812. 

A German prisoner-of-war, Hans 
Hubert, who was t.he judge at a 
court in Hanover before the war, 
recently visited the Bristol magis¬ 
trates’ court to see how British 
justice is carried out. 


Hie Roman ancl Medieval 
London Excavation Council has 
organised digging on cleared 
bomb-sites in the City of 
London. Work is now in pro¬ 
gress. it is hoped that the ex¬ 
tent of the western wall of 
Roman London ivill be revealed. 

SPECIAL WARNING. At 
Acton, signs at certain road 
junctions warn; This is a black 
spot. Careful. 

Britain's first jet-propelled fly¬ 
ing-boat fighter, the Saunders-Ros 
A 1, has successfully made its first 
test flight. It is a single-seater 
with two Metropolitan-Vickers jet 
engines. 

European volunteer workers in' 
Britain—formerly known as Dis¬ 
placed Persons—live in Holding, 
Hostels while awaiting transfer 
to jobs. Recently there were 
about 10,000 of them in the 
Hostels. They are given elemen¬ 
tary lessons in English subjects, 
particularly the language. 

OFF DUTY. Members of the 
Z Division, Metropolitan Police, 
have helped to found a new 
boys’ club at Croydon. The 
club was opened the other day 
by the . Home Secretary. 


Youth News Reel 


AWARD FOR GALLANTRY. 

The Chief Scout has awarded 
the Bronze Cross posthumously 
to Scout Robert Thompson of the 
1st Sullington Troop, Henfield, 
Sussex, who gave his life in 
saving his younger brother from 
drowning in a flooded sandpit. 

Recent arrivals to join the 
British Empire contingent for the 
World Jamboree in France next 
month are 175 Scouts from India.. 
They are staying in headquarters 
of troops in Chiswick and Acton. 

The Hon Robert Baden-Powell, 
nine-year-old grandson of B-P, 
Founder of the Scout Movement, 
is visiting England for the first 
time. Robert’s father, the pre¬ 
sent Lord Baden-Powell, will act 
as ADC to Lord Rowallan, the 


Chief Scout, at the World Jam¬ 
boree. Robert, who is a Wolf 
Cub, was born in '.Southern 
Rhodesia. 

GUIDE CONFERENCE. More 
than 60 Guide Commissioners 
and Secretaries from all parts of 
the Empire are in conference this 
week at Foxlease in Hampshire. 

Lady Baden-Powell has left Eng¬ 
land for an eight-month tour of 
Australia and New'Zealand. Last 
year the World Chief Guide visited 
Guides in 18 countries. 

The Boys Brigade members 
who are visiting Denmark ivill 
join the great national camp of 
the FDF (Danish Boys 
Brigade) near Aarhus, attended 
by 6000 campers. 
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World Guides Meet in England 

Many countries link arms during the Scout and Guide Internationa! Folk Dance Festival 
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A New Name For ail Old Friend 


you growing Britain's 
Orange in your back garden 
this year? 

No doubt it is more familiar 
to you as the tomato; but the 
Ministry of Agriculture refer to 
it as Britain’s Orange, because 
it contains those vitamins we 
formerly obtained in plenty from 
the orange and the grape-fruit, 
neither of which can be grown 
at home. 

To our great-grandparents the 
tomato was known as the Love 
Apple. 

In an old copy of Baxter’s 
Library of Horticultural Know¬ 
ledge, published in 1830, the 
following reference is made to 
the Love Apple: 

“It is a native of South 
America and is extensively 
planted on the Continent. Even 


in this country its cultivation is 
greatly on the increase." 

How great that increase has 
been is shown by a recent report 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which shows that in the year 
1945-1946 about 110,000 tons of 
this “native of South America ’’ 
were grown under glass in this 
country. Hertfordshire has 23 
million square feet, Essex 21 
million, . and West Sussex nine 
million. In addition, we must 
include, a large acreage grown 
outdoors, not only by profes¬ 
sionals but also by amateur 
gardeners. 

Britain's Orange is an appro¬ 
priate name, no doubt. But some 
of us may still like to think of 
the everyday tomato under the 
name by which our great-grand¬ 
parents knew it—the Love Apple. 


TRAGEDY AT THE 
TOWER 

^ j acdonald, one of the famous 
Tower of London ravens, has 
been killed. The Irish Guards at 
present on duty ill that ancient 
fortress are angry about, it, and 
the remaining five ravens have 
been closely guarded ever since. 

For centuries past ravens have 
been a part of the ' Tower of 
London, and there is a tradition 
that some disaster befalls the 
Tower when one of its ravens dis¬ 
appears. However that . may be,' 
certainly the Tower would not be 
the same without its ravens. 

Big Ben as an 
Alarm Clock 

iThe Times recently published 
an amusing letter from its 
columns of 100 years ago when 
the question of a great clock for 
the House of Commons was being 
discussed in Parliament. . 

The writer of the letter, who 
signed himself, An Old Watch¬ 
man, said; “Sir, I perceive by 
your Parliamentary report of 
today that something has been 
said about paying £3400 for a 
large clock for the House of 
Commons. It seems to me a very 
extravagant price to pay for a 
clock for the use of those who 
set so little value on time that 
they have wasted a whole session. 
I hope the proposed clock -will 
be furnished with an alarm to 
wake up the Ministers should 
they show -symptoms of going 
to sleep, as they have done 
lately . . 

The plans, for the clock we 
know as Big Ben were not 
approved until 1851, and the 
clock and its bells were not 
permanently in position until 
1858. They cost £22,000. Big 
Ben is really the huge bell that 
sounds the hours. 

The Salmon’s 

J^ike some other tenants the 
salmon spend their summer 
holidays at home. Only in the 
autumn do they journey abroad, 
and some not very far. 

It is suspected that the West 
European salmon and the East 
Canadian seek a common feeding 
ground in the North Atlantic 
somewhere dear Iceland, but this 
has yet to be proved. But the 
salmon of the Swedish and Fin¬ 
nish rivers remain in the Baltic, 
and, though they take journeys 
of from 60 to 800 miles to the 
South, do not ■ pass out to the 
North Sea. If they did they 
might be caught in the nets of 
the herring trawlers. 


Sport Scrapbook 

J^ucky local youngsters who 
are able to attend the Pro¬ 
fessional Lawn Tennis Tourna¬ 
ment at Scarborough this week, 
will not only have the oppor¬ 
tunity of watching Britain’s lead¬ 
ing coach in action but will be 
given talks on the game as well 
as stroke demonstrations. The 
professionals will also take part 
in a general discussion on tennis, 
and they will answer questions. 
_^r a recent meeting in London 
it was decided to re-admit 
Austria, Finland, Hungary, Italy, 
and Rumania into the Davis Cup 
competition in 1948. The Euro¬ 
pean zone final of this year’s 
Davis Cup between Czecho-' 
Slovakia and Yugoslavia was won 
by Czechoslovakia, who will meet 
the winners of the Australia v 
Canada match. The winners will 
challenge the United States, the 
present holders. 

J)etails are now being worked 
out by the International 
Football Board of a plan to hold 
a World Football Cup in 1949. 

JJenri Cochet, the 46-year-old 
Frenchman who first won 
the Wimbledon Championship in 
19.27, has this year won the 
Egyptian, Portuguese, and Dutch 
Championships. 

BOYS’ LAND ARMY 

a part solution of the labour 
shortage problem on farms a 
Boys’ Land Army may soon be 
formed in Britain if the proposals 
of members of the National Union 
of Farmers are accepted. 

The scheme would be organised 
on the same principles as the 
Women’s Land Army, and the 
boys, who must be under eighteen, 
would live in hostels or on the 
farms. 

Thei Ministry of Agriculture are 
in favour of such a scheme and 
will give their aid should the 
plan bo adopted. • 

Holiday Tours 

The Scottish and Norwegian 
salmon are for the most part not 
wanderers, moving little more 
than a day’s swim from home; 
but there are others much more 
adventurous. A Canadian salmon 
marked in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence was picked up on the 
Labrador Coast; and one from 
North Norway' made its way 
along the northern coast of 
Russia far beyond the White Sea 
to the River Petchora, 

Having fed well and put on 
weight the salmon return year 
after year in the spring to their 
own home river, where they do 
not need food and there is 
nothing to pay! 


ENCOURAGING NEW 
COMPOSERS 

rjiHE Committee for the Promo¬ 
tion of New Music is doing 
some fine work in providing oppor¬ 
tunities for composers to test 
their work and for audiences to 
hear them. This committee is a 
part of the Musicians’ Union, and 
gives regular concerts at which 
new musical works are tried out. 

Just as new dramatists need a 
try-out for their plays in a reper¬ 
tory or little theatre, so - do 
budding composers need some 
opportunity of testing their work. 

Hidden Flying-Boat 

'J’he biggest flying-boat yet built 
in Europe, the French 72-ton 
Latecoere 631, recently made a 
demonstration flight over Britain. 

This aircraft has had an 
adventurous history. Its con¬ 
struction 'was nearly complete 
when the Germans invaded 
France In 1940. The French 
rapidly took the Latecoere to 
pieces again, and parts of it v/ere 
hidden in various places all over 
France. After the liberation of 
France the machine was re¬ 
assembled. 

The Latecoere was recently 
moorted at the B O A C base at 
Hythe, and on a demonstration 
flight it carried 62 passengers. It 
has six engines and is 142J feet 
long. Its wing-span is 188 feet, 
and its height, to the top of the 
fins, is 34 feet. 


Highest, Oldest, and 
Biggest 

rpuE famous Beech Hedge at 
Meikleour in Perthshire, 
said to be the largest and tallest 
in the world, was recently 
admired by the delegates to the 
Empire Forestry Conference who 
are now touring Scotland. The 
hedge extends for about 600 yards 
and soars to a height of 80 feet. 

In the same county the 
delegates also saw the oldest 
living tree in Europe. This, said 
to be 3000 years old, is Fort- 
ingall’s yew which stands con¬ 
spicuously in the village church¬ 
yard. It is now split into huge 
limbs which are almost trees in 
themselves. 

In Stirlingshire, across the 
border, is the Kippen vine which, 
though less known than the 
specimen at Hampton Court, is 
reputed to be the largest in the 
world. 

SHELLEY’S CHURCH 

iJhiE parish of Warnham in 
Sussex has just been cele¬ 
brating its 700th birthday, but its 
church of St Margaret Is even 
older, for it was built In the 
Norman era. The records of St 
Margaret’s include an entry of 
the baptism of Percy ' Bysshe 
Shelley on September 7. 1792. 

Several members of the Shelley 
family, including the poet’s son 
Charles, are buried there. 


A GOOD RESPONSE 

fJtHE support which the Methodist 
Church receives from its 
followers is evident from the fact, 
reported at its annual conference 
the other day, that its appeal for 
£500,000 to supplement the 
Government's war damage pay¬ 
ments for its bombed churches 
has been over-subscribed by at 
least £50,000. 

A hundred thousand dollars 
came from the Methodist Church 
in the United States. 

Not Forgotten 

'Jhre generosity of our people 
towards victims of disaster 
was well illustrated recently 
when it v/as revealed that help 
is still being given to people by 
the Relief Fund founded when 
the liner Titanic was sunk in 
1912. The Fund now stands at 
£243,110, and grants made in 
1946 totalled £16,024. 

These details were given at a 
meeting of the Mansion House 
Council of the National Disasters 
Relief Fund. 

It was also revealed that 40 
people are receiving help from 
the Empress of Ireland Fund. 
This liner was sunk in May 1914. 
After the torpedoing of the 
Lusitania by a German U-boat 
in 1915 a fund was raised, and 
this Lusitania Fund, during the 
past year, has bought annuities 
for ten regular dependents. 



Air-Minded Men of Devon 

Dartmoor was the scene of recent model-plane contests between Torquay and Plymouth clubs. 
Boys and middle-aged men were equally keen on getting the best possible performance from 

their miniature aircraft. 
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Many Happy Return Journeys! 



Qn Thursday this week . the 
Queen Mary is due to leave 
Southampton for New York, her 
lirst voyage since the war as a 
civilian passenger liner. During 
the war, of course, she rendered 
magnificent service as a troop¬ 
ship. 

For the past few weeks at 
Southampton a small army of 
craftsmen have been busy giving 
final touches to the civilian dress 
of '.he huge ship. She now has 
more rooms, a new cinema, and 
two garden lounges which are 
raised decks gay with flowers in 
pots. 

The Queen Mary is joining her 
sister ships, the Queen Elizabeth 
and the Mauretania, on the 

Beauty Under 

Pictures painted in the late 
14th century on the inside 
walls of ancient Pickworth 
Church, in Lincolnshire, have 
recently been uncovered. Some 
unimaginative persons—probably 
fanatics—in a past age had 
entirely covered them with 
whitewash; but during the 
centuries bits of the whitewash 
fell, revealing traces of colour 
which seemed to indicate the 
presence of medieval pictures. 

Then, during the recent war, a 
bomb fell near the church and 
shook "down big chunks of the 
whitewash. There was no mis¬ 
taking the pictures now. So Mr 
E. Clive’ Rouse set to work, and, 
carefully clearing the plaster, un- 


JTifty of Britain’s largest manu¬ 
facturers have opened 
factories in South Africa since 
the war ended, and dozens more 
are negotiating for industrial 
sites and building permits. These 
firms include 16 engineering and 
tool*making companies from 
London, Coventry, Birmingham, 
and Dagenham, a big textile 
company from Manchester, and 
an aircraft company. _ 

Another 250 British concerns 
have converted what were their 
selling offices before the war into 
manufacturing organisations, and 
many of them have merged with 
established, local - industries. 


regular weekly express service 
across the Atlantic. She is not 
so big as the Queen Elizabeth, 
which has a gross tonnage of 
83,673, the Queen Mary’s gross 
tonnage being 81,273. The Queen 
Elizabeth, too, is 1031 feet long 
and 118 feet feet wide; the Queen 
Mary has the same width but is 
1020 feet long. The Mauretania 
has a gross tonnage of 35,677, is 
772 feet long, and 89.6 feet at 
her widest. 

We may be sure that there will 
be hearty cheers and a strident 
chorus from ships’ sirens to 
welcome the Queen Mary when 
she again passes the Statue of 
Liberty at the entrance to New 
York Harbour. 

the Whitewash 

covered these gems of 14th- 
century art and devotion. 

One of them is a detailed 
picture of the Last Judgment, 
below which is a scene of the 
general Resurrection. On another 
wall is the Ascension. Costumes 
in another picture date it to 
about 1380. Another picture 
shows the Weighing of Souls. 

This old church, standing in 
the shade of flourishing elms, 
contains much else that belongs 
to past ages. Its pulpit is 300 
years old, its font is 13th-century, 
its screen 15th. But the whole 
building is in a sad state of 
decay and the Rector is appeal¬ 
ing for £3000 for its repair and 
restoration. 


Altogether they have brought 
over £25,000,000 of new capital 
into the country. The number of 
new firms seeking entry into 
South Africa is increasing every 
month. 

Britain will not suffer any loss 
as a result of this transfer of 
manufacturing effort, as it will 
result in greatly increased ex¬ 
ports of raw materials to over¬ 
seas branches . of factories, and 
in rich royalties for local manu¬ 
facturing rights. - It. will also 
enable Britain to concentrate on 
the manufacture of export pro¬ 
ducts that bring the highest 
profits. 


August 2, 1947 

Doggett’s Coat 
and Badge 

r JhiE oldest and most romantic 
of all annual rowing matches 
• staged on the Thames was con¬ 
tested last week. It was the 
4J-miIe race from London Bridge 
to Chelsea for Doggett’s Coat 
and Badge, the first since 1939. 

The race was inaugurated in 
1715, Thomas Doggett, its foun¬ 
der, being not a waterman but 
a well-known Irish comedian. 
The story is told of how one 
stormy, blustering night he had 
difficulty in inducing one of the 
Thames watermen to row him 
down the river to his home at 
Southwark. Eventually he found 
one young oarsman willing to 
make the dangerous trip, and, 
impressed by the lad's courage 
and skill, decided to institute an 
annual race between the Thames 
watermen. 

“For Ever” 

.On August 1, 1715, a notice was 
posted on London Bridge to this 
effect: “This being the day of 
His Majesty’s happy accession 
to the throne, there will be given 
by Mr Doggett an Orange Colour 
Livery with a Badge representing 
Liberty to be rowed for by six 
watermen that are out of their 
time within the past year. It 
will be continued annually on 
the same day for ever.” 

In those days London had no 
buses, trams, or railways—and 
no other bridge across, the 
Thames. The chief means of 
access from one part of London 
to another was by tire river, and 
thousands of watermen acted 
as “taximen ” between Greenwich 
and Windsor. These men all 
wore distinctive livery, which 
shows the connection with the 
idea of a coat and badge being 
awarded to the winner of 
Doggett’s race. The reference to 
competitors being “out of their 
time” meant that they, had to 
have completed their apprentice¬ 
ship 12 months before. 

Originally, too. the competitors 
rowed big, clumsy passenger 
wherries, and a race of five miles 
in such a boat must have been 
tedious. In later years, however, 
racing outriggers were used. In 
more recent years the race has 
been organised by the Fish¬ 
mongers’ Company. 


YESTERDAY & TODAY 



A Bargemaster 

This bargemaster of the Fishmongers’ 
Company is starting a Doggett’s 
Coat and Badge race. -The prize is 
similar to the coat and badge shown 
in the picture. 


British Industries in South Africa 


The Children *« 



Holiday Time 

N ow is the time of holidays for 
hundreds of thousands of 
people, the -joyful season of re¬ 
creation by the seashore and of 
journeying over the hills and far 
away. - 

This is the first year since the 
war ended that movement about 
the' world has been compara¬ 
tively unfettered, and there are 
thousands in Britain who for the 
lirst time will enjoy the freedom 
of travel abroad. 

But our own moors and moun¬ 
tains, lakes and seashore, are 
national assets whose worth in¬ 
creases with the years. Our small 
land, so varied in its beauty and 
delights, is furnished with every¬ 
thing to minister to the refresh¬ 
ment of the human spirit ; it is 
a huge private garden to which' 
all the people have a key and in 
which they should conduct them¬ 
selves with a lively appreciation 
of a precious 'possession. That 
means no scattering of litter and 
bottles ; no damaging of ancient 
walls and beautiful interiors by 
scribbled initials; no uprooting 
of wild flowers; no breaking- 
down of fences, and no forgetful¬ 
ness in the shutting of gates. 

This holiday season is a testing¬ 
time of the nation’s care for 
a beautiful heritage, now enjoyed 
by more people than ever before 
in our history. We can turn this 
lovely pattern into a ragged, un¬ 
kempt garment, or we can pre¬ 
serve it by wise guardianship. 
Hills, moors, and seashore are 
free to the dwellers of Britain in 
a manner unknown a hundred 
years ago, with fuller means to 
reach them and enjoy them ; the 
countryside has been brought 
close to the town-dweller. 

There is a changelessness about 
Britain’s countryside ; its wrin¬ 
kled downs and furrowed fields, 
its coppices and slow summer, 
streams, its villages only to bo 
discovered by the traveller on 
foot, and the hidden farms still 
isolated among the hills. All this 
is the prize of holiday time for 
youth, a land bursting with 
exciting discoveries, “ a cheerful 
and a changeful page ” waiting 
to be opened by the holiday 
adventurer. 

C N sends holiday greetings 
to youth now on the march 
to holiday haunts and- holiday 
grounds. These are days for en¬ 
joyment, the birthright of every¬ 
one born " to make this earth 
our heritage,” where wind, air, 
and sky inhabit the world as well 
as men, and are there for man’s 
delight and perpetual enjoyment. 

—++— 

In the Summer Breeze 

r\m fields, arid clear blue 
summer days. 

Old meadows, green with- grass 
and trees. 

That shimmer through the trem¬ 
bling haze 

And whiten in the western 
breeze.' Lowell 


FATHER’S OLD CLOTHES 

- Prather's suit has become 
shabbier and shabbier, and 
Mother (as a rule) is a_ little 
better off for clothes. So the 
Board of Trade is to correct the 
balance by allowing more 
material foP men’s suits at the 
expense of women’s wear. 

Will father take advantage of 
this opportunity ? We may well 
wonder. Dr Johnson observed 
that fine clothes were good only 
as they supplied the want of 
other means of procuring respect; 
and perhaps some fathers will 
think that they command enough 
respect as it is, without a smart 
new suit. Moreover, fathers 
have a habit of clinging to their 
old familiar wear, even though 
the rest of the family think it 
has had its day. “ Must you 
wear that frowsy jacket ? ” we 
seem to have heard more than 
one daughter complain. But 
with little effect; as a rule the 
frowsy jacket wins. 

Counting Our Blessings 

Tn difficult times like these it is 
worth recalling some words 
by an unknown writer of the 
days ,of Constantine the Great: 

" O happy Britain, and more 
blissful than any other region ! 
Nature hath enriched thee with 
all the commodities of Heaven 
and earth wherein there is 
neither extreme cold in winter 
nor scorching heat in summer 
. wherein arc woods without 
wild beasts, and the fields with¬ 
out noisome serpents ; but in¬ 
finite numbers of milch cattle, 
and sheep weighed down with 
rich fleeces ; and, that which is 
most comfortable, long days and 
lightsome nights.” 

The C N, for its part, always 
tries to look on the bright side ; 
and this description of the un¬ 
doubted natural advantages of 
our little island is indeed a 
reminder of our blessings. 

JUST AN IDEA 

lie hath no leisure who useth 
it not. 


Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If cats think flying 
saucers are from 
the Milky Way 


max should always be on top of 
his job. Especially if he is a 
steeplejack. 

• 0 

JURE has a curious effect on larches. 
Makes them ashes. 

0 

employer wants his factory run 
like clockwork. But not with 
a strike. 

0 ..... 

(JhjlDREN .attending ilay nurseries 
will get free bottles . of cod-liver 
oil. ' Hope the oil will be free too. 

; ' - 0 

PJouses should be built before 
cinemas.' Then the occupants 
won’t have far to go to the pictures. 
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All Tickets Ready! 

..'This is the time of year when 
( we all begin to prepare for 
the railway journey which will 
take tis for our Summer holiday. 
Railway travel, we are told, is 
not going to be easy this year ; 
but this need not deter us, for 
; ;avellers have always had diffi- 
ejlties to surmount. 

In 1851, for example, in a 
booklet entitled “ Hints to Rail¬ 
way Travellers,” the novelist 
Surtees wrote : 

" Let someone keep a sharp 
lookout on your luggage while, 
you take your tickets ; carry the 
tickets of your whole party in 
your glove or waistcoat pocket, 
to be ready to show whenever 
jthey are asked for. Always 
anticipate an asking. Hold the 
itickets like a hand at cards, so 
that they may easily be counted. 
TiYhen the train comes you must 
;„akc such seats as are vacant 
when it arrives, unless you have 
interest with the station-master 
to secure you a carriage from the 
starting place, or have one ready 
to attach when the train arrives. 
\ glove, or book, or anything 
left on a scat denotes that it is 
taken. Take yours that way.” 

Well, though much has 
changed since those days, some 
of the advice still holds good. 

• —++—- 
HOLIDAY HELP FOR 
, HARVESTS 

J itii the arrival of the school 
holidays, thoughts turn 
naturally to the seaside and the 
country, and to a few weeks of 
Vell-carncd pleasure and recrea¬ 
tion. But in this respite from 
the daily round of schoolwork, 
let us not forget the harvests. 
This year they are as important 
as ever. 

Everyone who lends our 
fanners a hand with the harvests, 
(jnd particularly with potato- 
lifting, which comes a little 
later, will do an important job. 

So please spare some time, if 
you possibly can, to helping on 
the land, be it on farm or 
allotment, or in the orchard. 


W 1 


editor’s Table 


LADY says she has earned a lot of 
money with her camera. But she 
has never taken it. 

□ 

Targe houses usually have an cast 
and a west wing. Not to men¬ 
tion Hights of stairs. 

a 

YS look forward to tomorrow. 
j, You can't look hack at it. 

0 

]7 vexing dress has returned to 
the stalls of London theatres. 
It won’t fit them. 



ATOMIC children taketheir piano 
practising very seriously. But 
according to some listeners not far 
enough. 


THINGS SAID 

CJciexCE, like music and art, is 
international, ft should be 
one of the things that bind the 
peoples of the world together, 
not something which separates 
them. The Prime Minister 

'T’o our friends in France I say : 

Be of good cheer, the future 
is with those who love and live 
for freedom. Ernest Bevin 

Return to the old British 
standards of courage in dif¬ 
ficulty, love of fair play, absolute 
honesty, pride in craftsmanship, 
and discipline, arc necessary to 
regain our former prosperity and 
prestige. Lord Wavell 

man cannot be happy if he is 
a mere robot. 

Herbert Morrison 

pREEDOM is a great word but 
, equality impresses even 
more. Lord Sinlia 

Tt is essential that children 
should be taught and inspired 
to express themselves in the 
written and spoken word. Wo 
must get rid of any idea of 
standardisation of English. 

n. 11. Hardman 


Going Abroad? 

r riiE gentle humour of A. A. 

Milne, who charmed us 
“ when we were very young,” is 
as delightful as ever in a 6d 
pamphlet ho has written for The 
Council for Education in W'orld 
Citizenship. It is intended for 
all who are this year contem¬ 
plating a visit to the Continent 
for the first time in their lives, 
and reminds them that, “ every¬ 
one of us who goes into a foreign 
country is Ambassador from 
Britain’s crown, and type of all 
her race.” 

Mr Milne has a gentle dig at the 
folk who boast of a friend who 
can pronounce foreign words 
“ like a native,” and recalls the 
story of tlie Red Indians who 
imitated the cry of the coyote, 
” and did it better than the 
coyotes, who were not very good 
at it.” Don’t be shy about pro¬ 
nouncing foreign words, he ad¬ 
vises; your English accent may 
be part of your charm for a 
Frenchman. 

He also gives a word of caution 
about traffic, which “ on the 
Continent takes the right-hand 
side of the road ; not because 
that is the sort of silly tiling that 
only foreigners would do, but 
because they think that taking 
the left-hand side of the road is 
the sort of silly thing that only 
liie English would do.” 

That, and much more excellent 
advice is in ' this little book. 

MORE GINGER POP, 
PLEASE 

Ringer, top, lemonade, ~ and 
ginger ale. arc to be sweeter. 
That is good news, for most of 
us:get extra thirsty, in August; j 

Moreover, as it can reasonably 
be argued that sweeter driiiks 
make us more thirsty—we now 
have a really good excuse for 
asking for an extra bottle of pop. 


Baby Penguins 
at the Zoo 

By the C N Zoo Correspondent 

. JTor the first time for over ten 
years the London Zoo has 
some home-bred baby penguins on 
show. Hatched recently in one of 
the kennel-like nesting boxes on 
the upper rampart at the Penguin 
Pool, the two chicks were not 
seen for their first two or three 
weeks. Their parents kept them 
strictly at home, and if any other 
penguin drew near, Pa Penguin 
soon warned him off! 

Now, however, the babies are ' 
being brought out daily by their 
parents. And how visitors laugh 
as the chicks, clad in their shaggy 
mouse-brown nestling down, 
stagger down to the waterside to 
mingle with the other penguins! 
The job, then, is to know which 
are their parents, for all the 
uncles and aunts seem to have 
adopted them. 

Even more marvellous is the 
way the young penguins know 
their parents. When hungry, they 
waddle up to them to be fed on 
semi-digested fish which the 
parents thrust far down their 
infants’ throats. And in the 
evening, the two chicks invariably 



The Baby Penguins 


go up to their own mother to be 
escorted back to their "bedroom.” 

The other pair - of Cape pen¬ 
guins which, until recently, have 
also been 'incubating two eggs in 
the kennel next door have had 
a tragedy. Hatching date came 
and went, and no little penguins 
appeared. So the keeper investi¬ 
gated and, finding that the eggs 
were addled, he removed them. 

Later that day there was a 
scene. On finding her treasures 
gone the female penguin lost her 
temper and, standing outside her 
front door, “brayed ” indignantly 
—the bray is a shrill call very like 
a donkey’s, though not so loud. 

Eggs of another kind are ex¬ 
pected shortly at Whipsnade. 
They are those of tile South 
African ‘ ostrich. Daily now 
members of the staff, when pass¬ 
ing by the 30-acre enclosure in¬ 
habited by ostriches and other 
African birds and mammals, are 
stopping to scan the wide expanse 
of grass to see if they can spot 
an egg. A Zoo official told me 
this was something Whipsnade 
keepers have not had to do for 
years. "All through the war the 
only ostriches we had were two 
males, so there was no point in 
looking for eggs!” he said. “Now 
we have four hen ostriches sent 
recently from Germany, and we 
expect one or more of them to 
lay any day.” 

The eggs of the ostrich weigh 
anything up to three pounds. At 
Whipsnade they '.are deposited 
haphazard on the grass, and the ' 
staff have orders to' watch for. 
tliein r because ’ the birds never 
take any interest in them, pre¬ 
ferring, not unnaturally, to go 
around the paddock fence collect¬ 
ing titbits. So any eggs located 
will be promptly collected and 
hatched in an incubator. C. H. 


Power From the Source 
of the Nile 


HThe waters of the Nile at its source in the great Lake Victoria 
are to be harnessed to provide hydro-electric power. Britain 
has decided to spend £5,000,000 on this great development scheme, 
which will have far-reaching effects on a vast area in Central Africa. 


It is just 85 years ago that J. H. 
Speke, the African explorer, stolid 
on the low hills above the lake 
and. at last established the fact 
that "the great source of the holy 
river ” was there, in that immense 
body of water. Speke stood above 
the rapids, which he christened 
Ripon Palis, and watched the 
fascinating scene for hours—"the 
roar of the waters, the thousands 
of passenger-fish .leaping at the 
fails with' all their might, the 
fishermen coming out in boats 
and taking post on all the rocks 
with rod and hook, hippopotami 
and crocodiles lying sleepily on 
the water, and the cattle driven 
down to drink at the margin of 
the lake.” 

Engineer’s Vision 

What Speke saw was not very 
different from what Mr C. R. 
Westlake, the electrical engineer 
who is planning the Nile Scheme, 
saw in his recent survey. But 
where the Victorian ‘explorer 
saw water rushing in grandeur on 
its 2000-mile journey to the 
Mediterranean, the modern en¬ 
gineer saw potential power big 
enough to light the whole of 
Uganda. 

Where Speke struggled inland 
from Zanzibar with 75 porters, 3 
donkeys, 22 goats, and 12 mules, 
there are now railways leading to 
the great lake, and on the lake 
itself arc regular steamship ser¬ 
vices. Speke's journey passed 
through slave country, where 
petty kings still held power of 
life and death over their subjects. 

To harness the flow of the Nile 
where it pours out of the lake 
will be one of. Africa’s most 
massive pieces of engineering. 
The dam will rank with the 
gigantic Nile barrage which con¬ 
trols the flow of the river at 
Assuan; and one of the problems 
will be to control the flow at the 
lake so that the river’s level is 
not deficient 1500 miles away. In 
the Sudan, where the White Nile 
is joined by the Blue Nile, some 
of the world’s finest cotton is 
grown. Over forty years of strenu¬ 


ous labour has transformed a 
plague and disease-ridden spot 
into a settled and prosperous 
area; Lower down in Egypt rice 
and wheat are dependent on the 
rise and fall of the river—a river 
now under planned control, but 
whose floods and low levels 
baffled the Pharaohs. 

- The Nile in its long flow 
through East African territories 
from Uganda to Egypt lias a 
natural force capable of provid¬ 
ing cheap electricity for primitive 
villages, as well as industries. At 
its source in Lake Victoria the 
great river has a power imme¬ 
diately attractive to hydro¬ 
electrical engineers. 

Prom this point a • flow of 
electrical power, created by the 
tumbling waters, will be conveyed 
into Uganda to provide that 
already efficiently-governed state 
with a range of possibilities 
which will make it one of the 
most modern states in Africa. 
Cheap electricity is a basic need 
for modern Africa. 

Eighty-five years ago Speke 
looked on the Nile at its source 
and little dreamed that one day 
Britain would spend five millions 
on harnessing the Nile's water at 
the point where he discovered it. 
■He found it impossible to get 
£5000 from the Government to¬ 
wards the cost of his expedition! 

The Rook in a 
Red Jacket 

Jn the museum at Canterbury 

there is a stuffed rook with a. 
sad story. 

Some boys playing in one of 
the city's parks caught the rook 
and dressed him up in a jacket 
they contrived from red rag. 
They let him loose, but the other 
rooks did not approve of the new 
fashion, and mobbed the poor 
bird so much and so unceasingly 
that a keeper shot him down. 

Now lie stands, still in his red 
jacket, as a reminder to other 
boys and girls that a thoughtless 
joke may result in tragedy. 
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Old houses cluster around the little 
harbour of Polperro, Cornwall 


THIS ENGLAND 


IVc regret that in the C N Jot July 12 a picture oj Mevaghsey, Cornwall, was . wrongly tilled Polperro 
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Mr Bailey’s 
Big Family 

A Sydney business man named 
Leslie i Owen Bailey is 
“ father ” to 75 children! 

After service in Prance during 
the First World War, when lie 
saw thousands of fatherless 
children, he determined to help 
the fatherless of his own home¬ 
land, and devoted as much time 
as possible to child welfare. 
When the Second World War 
broke out, he established the 
Youth Welfare Association of 
Australia, leasing and equipping 
an old mansion in Sydney and a 
750-acre estate in the'country for 
his “adopted family.” 

At present, 21 babies live in the 
Sydney home and 48 others are 
at the country estate. Mr Bailey 
also cares for six children in his 
own home. All the children are 
legally adopted by the Associa¬ 
tion and receive the best possible 
care. Charitable women visit the 
suburban home each week-end 
and the children are taken on 
motor trips. Busy Mr Bailey goes 
to see his “ family ” every week¬ 
end, and hopes that they will all 
cling together when they grow 
up. Three cheers for him! . 

HELPING GERMAN 
YOUTH 

■The Youth Hostels Association 
proposes to invite a selected 
number of young Germans to live 
for a fortnight or more in Eng¬ 
lish hostels and private homes in 
order that they may gain an 
insight into democratic life and 
the way we run our young 
people’s organisations. 

The young Germans, however, 
will not be able to pay their own 
expenses and so the number to 
be invited will depend on the 
funds which the Association can 
raise. An appeal is made for 
contributions from all who wish 
to help build a better Germany. 

The Association also proposes 
to help German Youth in other 
ways. This is indeed splendid 
work. Young Germans of today 
were brought up under the Hitler 
regime; the democratic way of 
life in other lands of which they 
have been hearing for the last 
two years is still, to them, some¬ 
thing vague and almost un¬ 
known. 


Famous Cricket Counties 


© 


© 


Kent 


KENT 13 ONE OF THE OLDEST 
OF OUR CO. 10KET COUNTIES. 
"THE life Of- The Rev Thomas 
Wilson'. A Bock Publishes in 
lb 72 REFERS TO THE 6AME BEING 
PLAYED AT MAIDSTONE 'BEFORE I&40; 
.WHILE OTHER RECORDS DESCRIBE 
MATCHES in THE WEALS, in WHICH 
The batsmen, usually defended 
TREE STUMPS: 




A NOTABLE FIGURE IN THE 
18W Century WAS Loro John 
PHILIP SACKNJILLE , OF KNOLE 
PARK. WHO HELPED A KENT 
ELEVEN TO BEAT ALL-ENGLAND 
IN I 74.6 

LORO John (Save the Famous 
SINE Ground. AT Sevenoaks, To 

CRICKETERS 'FOR THEIR USE 
FOR EVER." , ,1- 


fOR Two CENTURIES. CRICKET IN 
KENT WAS FOSTERED BY C0UNTV 
LANDOWNERS, MANY OF WHOM KAO 
THEIR OWN TEAMS. DRAWN FROM THE 
STAFFS OF THEIR ESTATES. 

6000 CRICKETERS HAD NO DIFFI¬ 
CULTy in finding Situations as 
BAILIFFS. GAMEKEEPERS, OR 

Gardeners. 




A L0N6 Line OF Distinguished 
Kent Players includes 

ALFRED MYNN CRICKET'S | 
First great fast bowler,who was 
Born atAoudhurst in 1807. 

IT WAS MYHHS FACE OF DELIVERY 
That lid to the introduction of 
leg Guards, or pads:for batsmen. 


Your Ice Cream Has a Long Journey 


JJow many people, we wonder, 
as they sit on the beach en¬ 
joying an ice, know anything of 
the origin of the vanilla with 
which it has most probably been 
flavoured? Very few, we hazard. 

Many countries would have 
tried to grow vanilla, but, like 
so many plants, it grows only 
under suitable conditions of soil 
and climate. In tropical forests 
and Pacific Islands vanilla can be 
grown, but the chances are that 
it will only Be suitable for scent¬ 
ing soap, and of the 50 varieties 
that grow only the Vanilla plani- 
folia is suitable as a flavouring 
extract for ice creams. 

Vanilla vine is a peculiar plant, 
with roots in the air as well as 


in the ground, and seed or beans 
which develop in banana-like 
pods. In England we plant 
runner-beans against sticks, but 
in Vera Cruz, Mexico, the only 
country where vanilia of high 
quality grows, the plants lap 
against the forest trees. In “the 
quilted sunshine and leaf shade ” 
the cuttings thrive. 

After 18 months, in which the 
vines are well pruned, they burst 
into beautiful orchid-like flowers 
with a scent as sweet as the 
aromatic beans which follow six- 
weeks later. 

After the pods have been care¬ 
fully harvested so that they will 
not split and shed, they are put 
into shallow pans to sun-dry 


The Red Cure For Many Ills 


interesting Bodleian exhibi¬ 
tion of medical books opened 
recently by Lord Nuffield reflects 
the amazing progress which the 
science of medicine has made 
during the last 800 years. 

In the Middle Ages, for in¬ 
stance, medical knowledge was 
mixed up with astrology and 
superstition—we have only to 
remember Chaucer’s famous 
Doctor of Physic whose know¬ 
ledge of astronomy was profound 
and who watched his patients 
carefully during certain con¬ 
junctions of the planets. 

One of the most curious books 
exhibited was written by John 
of Gaddesden, Court physician 
to Edward II. Gaddesden 


describes how he once treated 
the king’s son for smallpox, 
ordering “the prince to be en¬ 
veloped in scarlet cloth and all 
the furniture of his chamber to 
be bright red in colour; which 
not only cured him of smallpox 
but prevented his being marked.” 

It is remarkable how tenacious 
tradition of healing powers has 
been. Many old people still use 
red flannel on the chest for colds 
and believe that it can relieve 
rheumatism and lumbago. One 
of the favourite cures for nose¬ 
bleeding in the 19th century was 
tying a red cord round the neck 
In nine knots, while a red neck¬ 
lace round a baby’s neck was sup¬ 
posed to cure teething pains. 


during the day. At night the 
beans are put into blankets and 
taken under shelter. This tedious 
process goes on for a month, and 
a final drying of forty days takes 
place indoors. If the weather 
is too wet the beans are oven- 
cured. The natives are so expert 
at the task that each pod is 
treated individually till it be¬ 
comes a dark brown colour and 
has a fragrant smell and de¬ 
licious taste. 

Before export, the beans are 
put up into neat bundles and 
packed into sweet-smelling cedar, 
boxes. Afterwards the beans 
have to be ground up and 
dissolved in doubly-distilled 
alcohol, or pure cologne spirit. 

Mexicans have grown vanilla 
for centuries (though it was only 
used in chocolate), and the 
Aztecs were tortured into giving 
up its secrets to their Spanish 
conquerors. And so vanilla—the 
name comes from the Spanish 
vaina (pod) and ilia (little)— 
became known in Europe. 

ANOTHER CHANNEL 
SWIM 

tjthe other day Tom Blower, of 
Nottingham, unsuccessfully 
tried to swim the channel. It was 
not, however, the English Channel, 
scene of so many valiant swim¬ 
ming' feats, hut St Patrick’s 
Channel- between Ireland and 
Scotland. Tom Blower set out 
from Donaghadee (Ireland) for 
Portpatrick (Scotland), but had to 
give up when halfway across the 
21f-mile stretch of sea. 


The Children's Newspaper, August 2, 1947 

How to Keep 
Cool 

HJnder the scorching sun of the 
Arizona deseri? 300 men of 
the United States Army are ex¬ 
perimenting with the very latest 
devices for keeping cool in a 
tropical climate. 

The soldiers live in special 
huts made of pressed plywood 
and cork and aluminium; while 
their mess halls are air-con¬ 
ditioned by portable diesel- 
operated equipment. 

When dressed-in their strange- 
looking new tropical clothing the 
men appear almost like visitors 
from Mars. On their heads they 
wear pressed cork helmets which 
guide currents of air down the 
neck, and their boots have thick 
cork soles with long canvas 
uppers to keep out the sand. 
Even more striking are their 
loose-fitting nylon tank suits, 
fastened with rubber bands at 
the neck, wrists, and ankles. Air 
is pumped in, and, circulating 
through the suit,. keeps the 
wearer cool in the most grilling 
atmosphere. 

TAKEN FOR 
GRANTED 

Jn this modern age we are in¬ 
clined to take too many 
things for granted. Pure water 
comes to us through our house¬ 
hold taps—a stupendous under¬ 
taking in itself—and the waste 
water i from washing-up or the 
bathroom just disappears. But 
what happens then? 

The Middlesex County Council 
have had made,, a 20-minute 
documentary film showing the 
vast organisation, concentrated 
at their sewage works at Mogden, 
which deals with waste water 
from the numerous homes and 
other buildings of West Middle¬ 
sex, The film, called Taken 
For Granted, tells the story 
of these works, which are among 
the largest of their kind in the 
world. They cost £5,000,000. 

It is hoped soon to arrange for 
the general distribution of this 
film which transforms a 
commonplace into a miracle of 
quiet, effective achievement. 

We need more of these “ docu- 
. mentaries ” to bring home to us 
all those public services which 
do not strike the public eye. 


LORN A DOONE —R. D. Blackmore’s Famous Romance of Exmoor, Told in Pictures 



While John puzzled unhappily over Lorna sending The Doones, hoping to escape punishment by the The soldiers were about to shoot John In London Jeremy arranged for John to be a 
him no message, the news came of the King’s Government, had joined the rebels, too, so John for a rebel when Jeremy Stickles pro- prisoner under parole, so that he could 

death and Monmouth’s rebellion. At the black- could safely leave the farm. When he reached videntially arrived and persuaded the leave his lodgings at certain hours. John 

smith's John refused to take sides in this rebellion, the rebel army they had been defeated at the Battle cruel colonel to hand John over to him, learned that every Sunday the Lady Lorna 
saying it could only lead to humble folk being, of Sedgemoor. He found Tom badly wounded, but Jeremy then took John before Lord went to the Chapel at Whitehall with the 

killed. But, back home, he found that his sister’s he managed to get him up on his faithful horse, Churchill, who agreed that the prisoner King and Queen and the Court. A friend 

husband, Tom, had joined the rebels. She and on which Tofii was able to escape. But John himself should be taken to London to answer the procured him admittance to the Chapel’s 
lohn’s mother implored him to fetch Tom back. was later captured by Colonel Kirke's soldiers. charge of suspected rebellion. antechamber and here he saw Lorna entering. 

Will the Lady Lorna notice her farmer lover? See next week’s instalment of this splendid story 
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GN Bookshelf Literature in a Hat-Box 



Among Red Indians 

By Paddle and Saddle, by Olive 
Knox ( Macmillan, 7s 6d). 

'J'his is an open-air story—in 

fact, its setting is the wide, 
open spaces of Canada in 
pioneering days a hundred years 
ago. The hero is a 16-year-old 
Scottish lad, and although the 
story is fiction he is made to 
move among people who really 
existed; and the author has gone 
to considerable pains to ensure 
that her facts are correct. 

On horseback and by canoe 
the little party made. their way 
across Canada, encountering Red 
Indians, engaging in’ buffalo 
hunts, and meeting with many 
adventures before the leader, , 
Sir George Simpson of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, was able 
to bring his mission to a success¬ 
ful conclusion. 

Boys and girls in their teens 
will love this splendid tale. 

House of Mystery 

Family Pie, by Margaret Lovett 
(Faber, 7s 6d). 

Jf you are enjoying a holiday 

by the sea, what could be 
more thrilling than trying to 
solve a mystery, particularly 
when the setting is- a grim 
mansion behind 10-foot-higli 
walls? That, at any rate, was 
the opinion of the delightful 
Carey family, and the story of 
their adventures is as entertain¬ 
ing as it is exciting. 

Rise of a World-Power 

Woodrow Wilson and American 
Liberalism, by E. M, Hugh-Joncs 
(English Universities Press, 5s). 

r rHis new volume in the ex- 
— cellent Teach Yourself History 
series is a masterly study of the 
United States and its relations 
with the rest of the world. It 
covers the important period from 
1865, when the American Civil 
War ended and President Wilson 
was a boy of nine, to the years 
immediately following the First 
World War, when America 
rejected the League of Nations. 

The Map-Builders 

They Put Out to Sea, by Roger 
Duvoisin (University of London 
Press, 12s 6d). 

This is a book that every school 

will want toipossess—and all 
its pupils want to read at the 
same time. 

It is the story of the world’s 
ancient mariners, from the 
Egyptians to Magellan, those 
peerless adventurers who faced 
hunger, thirst, death, and un¬ 
known perils to build up for .Man 
his knowledge of the map of the 
planet on which he dwells. 

Roger Duvoisin has told the 
story in a simple, straightforward 
way which makes the book one 
of the “wait-till-I’ve-finished-it- 
then-you-can-have-it ” type. It is 
excellently illustrated and brings 
geography and history to life in 
an enthralling manner. 

Other Books Received 

Collecting for Pleasure and 
Profit, by Arthur Gaunt 
(Vawser and Wiles, 5sJ. 

The City Jungle, by Felix 
Salten (Pilot Press, 7s 6d). 

Lord of the Jungle, by Janies 
Chilton (University of London' 
Press,. 12s 6d). 


T overs of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s works will be interested 

1 to hear of the recent discovery of some of his manuscripts. 
In 1922 he stowed them aw'ay in a cardboard hat-box and 
forgot about them ; now they have turned up in the vaults of 
a bank at Crowborough in Sussex. 

Several unpublished -works are 
among the manuscripts, including 
a one-act play called The Crown 
Diamond; Some Personalia About 
Mr Sherlock Holmes; and some 
essays and lectures written, when 
Conan Doyle was a young man. 

There were also lectures on 
Gibbon, Carlyle, and hypnotism 
delivered at Southsea, where he 
practised as a doctor towards the 
end of last century. 

In the Crown Diamond, Colonel 
Sebastian Moran makes a re¬ 
appearance. Those who know 
Conan Doyle’s The Return of. 

Sherlock Holmes, written in the 
early 1920’s, will remember that 
- Moran was the assistant of the 
famous Professor Moriarty, that 
supreme master of crime who 
pitted his brains against those of 
Holmes—and failed. 

Conan Doyle’s celebrated detec¬ 
tive has his place' among the 
great names of literature. Like 
Sam Weller and Long John Silver, 
he has a personality all of his 
own, colourful and unforgettable. 

When he made his bow in the 
Strand - Magazine the public 
clamoured for more, and Conan 
Doyle obliged with The Memoirs 
of Sherlock Holmes and The 
Hound of the Baskervilles. 

At the end of the series Holmes 
was killed in the act of ridding 


the world of the arch-criminal 
Moriarty. Those who had fol¬ 
lowed his adventures so keenly, 
however, wanted still more, and 
the world-famed detector of crime 
had perforce to be resurrected 
from a watery grave to satisfy 
them. 

Sherlock Holmes is among the 
greatest of the scientific detec¬ 
tives. By a glance at a man’s 
fingernails, coat-sleeve, boots, or 
trouser-knees he could deduce his 
history or his trade or profes¬ 
sion. Some police forces on the 
Continent actually altered their 
methods of criminal investigation 
after a study of Conan Doyle’s 
stories. His staunch though 
seemingly dull helpmate, Dr Wat¬ 
son, was eternally astonished at 
the bt^lliance of deductions which 
ended up so frequently with the 
now proverbial remark, “Ele¬ 
mentary, my dear Watson.” 

Although his detective stories 
remain his chief claim to fame, 
Conan Doyle wrote many other 
plays and novels. The famous 
actor Henry Irving once played 
the leading part in one of his 
plays, The Story of Waterloo. As 
a writer, too, of historical novels 
he excelled. The White Company, 
Micah Clarke, and Rodney Stone 
are among the best tales of their 
kind in our language. 


A Big Day Down Bulawayo Way 


Two years ago this week the 
C N described the starting 
of a scheme to establish the 
Fail-bridge Memorial College in 
Southern Rhodesia, to which 
selected British children might 
go to begin life as citizens of 
that virile new British state. It 
was then still an idea in men’s 
minds as it had been, long 
before, in the mind of Kingsley 
Fairbridge, great idealist and 
Empire-builder. 

Now. comes the news that the 
Fairbridge Memorial. College, 
near Bulawayo, has held its first 
visitors’ day, together with a fun 
fair which was to raise money 
for the boys’ expenses during 
the summer holidays. During 
the last holidays about one-third 
of the boys were invited to 
people’s homes in different parts 
of Southern Rhodesia. 

The College is temporarily 
established in an old RAF 
station. The first contingent of 
pupils arrived from England last 


December, and there are now in 
residence 60 boys between the 
ages of 8 and 15. • It is intended 
to select girls for the College 
later on. 

There are -Fairbridge Farm 
Schools in Australia and British 
Columbia, but it was Kingsley 
Fairbridge’s cherished dream 
that a school for young British 
immigrants should be established 
in his own native Rhodesia. 

The idea came to him when 
he first visited England and was 
saddened at the sight of the 
slums, and by the thought 
of some 60,000 orphans in this 
land, mostly doomed to go into 
blind-alley jobs. Could not these 
fine lads and lasses become 
citizens of the new Britain 
growing in the vast spaces of 
the Dominions, he urged? 

His life—he died in 1924—was 
a long struggle for this great 
ideal, and it is splendid to know 
that his work proves more fruit¬ 
ful as the years pass by. 


Welsh Tongue-Twister 


M R i b. Hughes is spending his 
first summer as the station- 
master of the L M S Raihvay 
station with the longest name 
of any place in preat Britain— 
LLANFAIRPWLLGWYNGYLLG- 
OGERY CH WYRNDROBWLLLL- 
ANTYSILIOGOGOGOCH, on the 
Holyhead-Euston line, four miles 
from Bangor. During the summer 
season scores of people visit the 
Welsh village and most of them 
ask the slationmaster how it 
should be pronounced. “Already,” 
Mr Hughes told a C N corres¬ 
pondent, “all sorts of requests 
for information about the spelling 
and pronunciation have reached 
me from all over the world, and 
I’ve only just come here.” 


The word means “Church of 
Saint Mary in a hollow of white 
hazel near to a rapid whirlpool 
and to Saint Tysilio’s Church 
near to’the red cave.” The Post 
Office and the railway have their 
own official abbreviation: Llan- 
fair, PG. 

SWEETS OF OFFICE 

■yyiiEN Sir Hartley Shawcross, the 
Attorney General, received 
the document of his appointment 
as Recorder of Kingston-on- 
Thames, he was presented with 
two sugar loaves, to which the 
holder of this ancient office is 
entitled. The loaves were large 
cones, shaped like dunce’s caps. 

In these difficult times the 
sugar loaves were merely on loan! 



Learn this simtjle 

KBUB MILL 

Teach ii lo Ihe children 
— always do it yourself 


1 At the 
kerb 

HALT 


m Ei/es 

RBGHT 


j 3 Eyes 


4 Ei/es ] 

RIGHTACm{ 

'i LEFT 


then if the / 

V_, 


road is clear 1 


5 QUICK 
MARCH 

VorCt rush 
cron calmly 




Keep Death 
off the load 


Issutd ty Hie Ministry ol Transport 


GENUINE EX-RAILWAY AND 
SHIP TARPAULINS 

Giinrautprd Rood condition. 70 sq. ft.. 20 ♦, 
inc. carl*.; 2 fur 39>; '4 for 77,6; 140 s<|. 
ft., £2 10 s.; 280 sq. ft.. £5. All iuclud. 
carr. 30 sq. ft., 6/-, cart*, 2,-. 

Ex-Army Bell Tents.—S»vtiuual Outre 
Pole. All accessories. Hi conditioned. Ore. 
44ft. lit. 9 ft. 6in., £8 15s. complete, 

carr. pd. 

Ridge Tents.—14ft. X 14ft. lit. 7ft., 
£15 15s. 

Cottage Tents.-14ft. A 14!t. lit. 12ft., 
£1G 16s. 

Marquee Style Ridge Tents.—1811. X 
18ft. IH. 1 2tt.. £28 15s. 

Marquees.—Size 30ft. X 20!t. lit. 14ft., 
£38 15s. Larger sizes. 

ELECTRIC ALARM CLOCKS 
AC. 200-250. Tally ,ju»raiitce<|, 55/-. 
Post, etc., 1,3. 

HEADQUARTER 



GREAT SURPLUS 
oOFFER 

mmoop 

BINOCULARS 


Most compart Binoculars made, only 7 «z. 
Crystal clear lenses. Ideal holidays am! 
sporting events. Price 45/-. Post, no., 1,'-. 
W.I). model full bt/o Binoculars, in 
leather-slings. £3 10 s., post, etc., 1/-. V«ry 
special 6 lens Achromatic model, £5 19s. 6«i-, 
complete iu case, etc., post 1/-. THcs**. 
available. 

GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (DEPT. CH.'T/l), 19e-2QO, 


COLDHARBOUR LANE, S.E.5. (1 min. Loughborough June. Stn.) 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with ovn* Youth Oresnisalions we are 
doing: our utmost to build up our boys autl 
girls for the place they must take later as 
responsible citizens. Will you please help lis? 
We sorely need your aid. Address: 

The Rev. Ronald F. W. JIoi.lom, Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
BHBHiRoad, Stepney, E.liBUMi 


WANTED 


Anyone knowing the 
whereabouts of an empty 
Brooke Bond Coffee 
Essence bottle is asked to 
collect it and hand it over 
to the grocer, who will pay 
id. for each one. 

True, the reward isn’t big, 
but the virtue of a good deed is 
often a reward in itself. By col¬ 
lecting these bottles, you will 
be really helping in the national 
bottle-shortage emergency. 
Every single bottle counts. 

Brooke Bond 

Coffee & Chicory Essence 



KlIhMlUUI'MMmMUM 

^VICTORIA WORKS » BIRMINGHAM \J 




linceA) 

ELIZABETH 

fPicttfUa l Jouvmii 

An elegant Souvenir Book of 
21 photographs of Princess 
Elizabeth providing a unique 
year-byycar pictorial record of 
the life of Her Royal Highness 
from babyhood onwards. Price 
2/6d from stationers, bookshops, 
stores, or from the publishers 
PITKINS 

6, Clements Inn, London, W.C.2 
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Jack© Stops the Show 



T HE Jacko family were spending a week-end at the seaside, and, of course. 
Chimp was there, too. Jacko, Baby, and Chimp strolled along the 
beach and eventually reached the concert stage. Burrowing around at the 
back they found some pierrot clothes, and, without more ado, put them' 
on.- Then they gave a show on the beach. It was well appreciated by their 
audience, who, however, could not understand why, instead of taking round the 
hat, the strolling players broke into a run—chased by several very angry men. 


MEMORY TEST 

“Js it really true that you won 
three prizes at school?” 
asked Mabel. 

“Yes,” replied Vera, “and one 
was for excellence of memory.” 
“What about the others?” • 
“Oh, I forget what they were 
for!” 

Hie Cricketer’s Lament 

J have a long stop when I bowl; 

And that my friends, is that. 
But, sad to say, I do not have 
A long stop when I bat. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
. south-west. In the morning 
Mars is in the 
south-east. 

The picture 
shows the moon 
as it may be 
seen at 10.30 on 
the evening of 
Friday, August 
1 . 

—Bedtime Corner — 

A CATCH QUESTION 

Why is the letter G like an 
ice cream? 

pvjS pv[ v sjqvtu ft 9snvwg 

The Little House 

^he great Chancellor, 
Francis Bacon, was a 
man of modest tastes. Years 
before he became famous he 
had built a simple cottage in 
the country, to which he was 
still fond of retiring when he 
heeded quietude. 

Passing, through the neigh¬ 
bourhood one day, Queen 
Elizabeth expressed a wish to 
see Lord Bacon’s country seat. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Sweet-Smelling Flowers. In 
the gathering dusk, bats began 
darting to and fro. Here and 
there in the dewy grass a glow¬ 
worm put forth its tiny spark. 
The air was sweet with the scent 
of flowers. 

“Why do flow-ers seem to smell 
stronger at night time?” Don 
asked Farmer Gray. 

“Some flowers do,” was the 
reply. “Certain flowers are fer¬ 
tilised by night-flying moths. 
These flowers usually possess long, 
narrow pistils. Honeysuckle is 
a good example. Bees’ tongues 
are too short to obtain much of 
the honey from such flowers, but 
to the long-tongued moths it is 
a simple matter. The scent 
attracts them to the flowers.” 

A Riddle 

WHY. is Eire likely to become 
rich? 

Because the capital is always 
Dublin (doubling). 


When she was taken to the 
little cottage she was very 
surprised. “Your house is 
very small,” she exclaimed. 

“Madam,” replied Bacon, 
“my house is great enough for 
me. It is your Majesty who is 
too great for my house.” 

Modesty is becoming at all 
times. 

A Prayer 

G OD make my life a little 
light 

Within the world to glow; 

A tiny flame that ourneth 
bright 

Wherever I may go. 


The 

Bran 

Tub 

REPRIEVE 

^ poet sent some verse entitled 
Why do'T live? to the editor 
of a daily paper. 

He received it back by return 
of post with the note; 

You live because you were wise 
nnough to post your stuff instead 
of bringing it yourself. 

A Chopping Puzzle 

J run on wheels with many a 
fare. 

Cut me in two, and you will find 
A “ thank you ” in the foremost 
half, 

And just eleven left behind. 

Cut off my tail, and I display 
A levy that most earners pay. 

A nsK'tr next tceek 


RODDY 



44 And have you ever ridden him in 
a race, milkman ? ** 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Jumbled Novelists. Meredith, Fielding;, 
Thackeray, Austen, Bronte, Trollope. 

Enigma. July (Jay ewe ell Wye). 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednes¬ 
day, July 30, to Tuesday, August 5. / 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Night 
Pony—a story; Songs. 5.35 
Bermuda. Welsh, 5.0 The Cats go 
on Strike—a story;' Mr Bowen’s 
Wish—a story. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Princess 
and the Mermaid—a play. Welsh, 
5.30 Junior Radio Record. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Biffer (4); She 
Shall have Music (part 4). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Stuff and 
Nonsense. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Brownie and 
the Golden Eagle—a story; Fish 
for Breakfast—a story; Kirkin¬ 
tilloch Choir. North, 5.0 The 
Music of the Stream; Northern 
String Quartet; Life of Van Gogh. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Steamer Joe and 
the Saucy Ann. North, 5.0 
Children’s News Reel; Subject and 
Object—a guessing game. Scottish, 
5.0 Let’s ask old Hamish (No. 2). 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The tale of Mr 
Tod, by Beatrix Potter; BBC 
Men’s Chorus. 5.40 Campcraft. 
West, 5.40 Have you got a Garden? 
(7). Midland, 5.0 Flower Songs; 
The Adventures of Monk and Bun; 
Laughter can Sing—programme of 
records; Children in Australia. 
Scottish, 5.40 Round the Country¬ 
side. North, 5.0 Nursery Sing- 
Song; Calgary Stampede; Is this 
your Hobby?—Gardening. 




Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A planet’s path 
through space. 5 Chance. 8 A horse. 9 
Certain. 10 A frozen liquid. 11 A 
common liquid. 12 A plant whose 
heads are used for dressing cloth. 14 
Preposition expressing approximate 
position. 15 To mix the materials in 
making bread. 17 You and me. 19 
These snakes should be good mathe¬ 
maticians. 22 Scene of the conference 
on 44 Europe’s needs.” 24 A honey- 
maker. 25 Elliptical. 26He lives in Den¬ 
mark. 27 A kind of snare. 28 Arranges. 

Reading Down. 1 To’ leave out. 2 
An athletic contest. 3 To part by 
force. 4 That is (abbrev). 5 A mean 
dwelling. 6 A yard. 7 Lively. 9 Mixed 
fresh vegetables. 11 The gardener’s 
enemies. 13 A slow mover which 
carries its house around. 16 To exclude. 
17 Resting on. 18 To rescue from 
danger. 20 Money* paid for the occupa¬ 
tion of a house. '21 Perceives. 23 De¬ 
structive rodent. 26 To accomplish. 
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Answer next week 


Sound Saying Tongue Twister 

B e strong to strive, but soft to r P RY t0 twine to three tree 
speak. twigs. 


-O THE THREE 

K mustardeers 


GIVE 

THE 


'g 

POLICEf 
A LEAD 


HOW GOOD 
A DETECTIVE 
ARE YOU ? 



T HE Three Mustardeers were 
too well behaved to peep 
through people's letterboxes 
as a rule. But you don’t expect to 
hear explosions coming from 
people’s houses. “ Sounded like 
a shot,” said Roger. “ Listen ! 
Now there’s a sort of tapping 
sound," said Jim. “ I believe it’s a 
typewriter.” The three children 
were-calling at Judge Wansley’s 
house selling tickets for next 
Saturday’s Church Bazaar. “ I 
vote we investigate,” said Roger. 
They hurried round to the back of 
the house. The kitchen door stood 
open. Roger stepped inside. 
“ Doesn’t seem to be a soul about,” 
said Jim. “ There’s someone in 
here,” said Roger. “ Oh ! . . . ” 
He stopped short at the entrance 
to a room. “ Don’t let Mary see 
this,” he whispered to Jim. 
Sprawled across a writing desk 
was the figure of a man. A type¬ 
writer. with a piece of paper in it 
stood on the desk. Roger leant 
over and began to read the words 
typed on it. : TO THE COR- 
RONER. “ It says he’s shot ’ 
himself,” said Roger, hoarsely. 

“ Better not touch anything,” 
said Jim. “ Rather not ! ” said 
Roger, “ this is a job for the 
police.” v 

* * * 

“ How did )?ou children get to 
know about this ? ” asked the 
Inspector. Roger told him how 
they were selling tickets for the 
St. Michael’s Bazaar. “ Ah, yes. 
I've seen the posters,” said the 
Inspector. Roger then described 
to the Inspector the noises they 
had heard, when a tall dark man 
in hat and coat came in from the 
street. “ Who are you ? ” de¬ 
manded the Inspector. “ I am 


Judge Wansley’s butler. Is any¬ 
thing the matter ? ” “ Very much 
the matter,” said the Inspector. 
“ Your master’s dead. Do you 
know of any reason why he should 
have taken his life ? ” The butler 
hesitated a moment. “ He’s been 
threatening to do himself in for 
weeks. Worried over money 
matters or something.” “ So this 
note says,” remarked the Inspector. 
“ Now tell me, where have you 
been this evening?” “I went up 
to the Bazaar at St. Michael’s.” 
“ Excuse me, sir,” interrupted 
Roger. He whispered something 
to the Inspector. “ H'm ! ” said 
the Inspector, “ I suspected it 
wasn’t suicide directly I saw the 
note, but those two clues you have 
just given me seem to have clinched 
the case.” And turning to the 
butler, he said : “ I’m afraid I 
shall have to ask you to accompany 
me to the station.”. 


” We’ve got the clue to flavour, 
too,” said Mary, as they got the 
supper ready. “ Bags I mix the 
Mustard.” 


WHAT WERE THE TWO CLUES 1 


And why was the Inspector sure it 
wasn’t suicide ? (See answers below.) 


THE 

MUSTARDEERS’ 

OATH 


We will have Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste betler. 


We wilt have Mustard— 



COLHAX S MUSTAKI) 
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